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ABSTRACT 

Resegregation is the process by which students are 
separated into racially or ethnically isolated groups within 
desegregated schools. Resegregation may result from the traditional 
practice of sorting students into apparently homogeneous groups 
through ability grouping and tracking and through student selection 
for compensatory education, special education, and bilingual 
education. The degree to which these practices enhance resegregation 
is determined by: student assignment procedures that overrepresent 
minority children in lower academic groupings and underrepresent them 
in higher academic groupings; minority overrepresentat ion in school 
enrollment; the practice of pulling children out of the regular 
classroom; and the extent to which individual children have multiple 
eligibility, or qualify for several categorical programs. Discipline 
practices characterized by the disproportionate suspension of black 
students also contribute to resegregation. To reduce within-school 
resegregation, schools must adopt alternatives in current practices. 
Assessment for student grouping should be based on different kinds of 
information and should be properly interpreted , instruction should be 
organized to encourage integration among heterogeneous student 
groups, and discipline methods should emphasize keeping students in 
school rather than suspending them. Finally, more research is needed 
for further progress in reducing resegregation. (Author/MJL) 
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Resegregation: Segregation Within Desegregated Schools 
JANET EYLER - Vanderbilt Institute for Public Policy Studies 
VALERIE COOK - Vanderbilt Institute for Public Policy Studies 
LESLIE WARD - Vanderbilt Institute for Public Policy Studies 

Resegregation is the process by which students are separated into racially 
or ethnically isolated settings within schools that are desegregated. 

This paper (1) provides a background for understanding the process of 
resegregation, (2) presents evidence showing how current educational practices 
resegregate, and (3) identifies and describes non-xesegregative alternatives to 
traditional assessment, instructional, regulatory and discipline practices. 

The analysis is based on a comprehensive review of the empirical literature 
relating ability grouping and tracking, special education, bilingual programs, 
federal coiroensatory programs, testing and assessment, discipline practices and 
instructional strategies to racially/ethnically diverse students* 



RESEGREGATIOK: SEGREGATION UI7IIIN 
DESEGREGATED SCHOOLS 
Janet Eyler 
Valkrie Cook 
Leslie\Ward 
Resegregation: Definition and Background 

Because school desegregation is often preceded by years of litigation 
and controversy about the creation of racially or ethnically mixed 
schools, it is all too easy to think of desegregation in its nar- 
rowest sense and to assume that once racially mixed schools have been 
set up the desegregation process is complete, HoVever, it is crucial 
to recognize that it is precisely at this point in the desegregation 
process that interracial schooling begins for the students and that 
the nature of the students* experiences is crucial to their academic 
and social -development. (Hawley, Crain, Rossell, Fernandez, Schofield, 
Sraylie, Tompkins, Trent, £ Zlotnik, 1981, p. 81.) 



This report focuses on what happens within schools after the school bus 
has arrived. Specifically, this study examines how the resegregation of stu- 
dents within desegregated schools occurs; identifies currently available alter- 
natives to minimize it; and suggests directions for future research and develop- 
ment to meet this problem. 

Within-school resegregation refers to the separation of children by race/ 
ethnicity within the walls of the desegregated school, Resegregation is a 
major threat to desegregation in that it reestablishes racial isolation pre- 
sumably eliminated by the reassignment of students from school to school. Among 
its other consequences, resegregation undermines the possibility i or interracial/ 
ethnic contact and equal status interactions, potentially limiting minority 
student achievement. 

The problem of resegregation is extensive and pervasive. In an analysis 
of 1976 Office of Civil Rights (OCR) data, Morgan and McPartland (1980) found 
that while racial segregation was primarily due to segregated schools, resegre- 
gation played an important role in contributing to racial isolation in education. 
They noted: \\ 

q ... majority white desegregated schools — which comprise about three- 

ERIC quarters of all desegregated schools and enroll about half of all black 

hmme students attending desegregated schools — seem especially prone to ex- 
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trerr.e classroom resegregation. For example, at the high school level, 
predominantly black anc entirely white classes are found in majority 
white schools at several times the rate that would be expected by 
chance. These patterns are most pronounced in the South and at the 
secondary school level where school desegregation has been reported 
to be better accomplished than other regions or levels. In other words, 
when black students find a greater chance of school desegregation they 
are also likely to find a somewhat greater chance of classroom resegre- 
gation. 

There are several sources of resegregation in schools. The first, and 
most important, is the traditional response of schools to student diversity. 
Students are sorted and categorized and programs matched to their apparent 
needs. Behavioral standards are adopted to reduce diversity and students who 
do not conform are excluded. To the extent that race and ethnicity are associ- 
ated with criteria used to sort or exclude students, these processes will 
- ______ result in racial imbalance of classes and racial disproporticrality in exclu- 
sion. Resegregation results. This process may be allowed to continue because 
school officials perceive a conflict between the goal of integration and other 
goals within the school setting and choose to resegregate because they think 
it is necessary to attain the highest possible levels of achievement for each 
child. The traditional practice of sorting students into apparently homo- 
geneous groups may also continue because of a lack of administrative and 
instructional resources for effectively organizing schools in a different way 
for instruction. 

Sarason (1971, p. 3) notes that: ". . . any attempt to introduce a change 
into the school involves some existing regularity, behavioral or prograircnatic. 11 
The paradox of desegregation may be that it often reinforces the traditional 
programmatic and behavioral regularities of schools which have the consequence 
of resegregating students within schools. Because desegregation requires com- 
prehensive changes, it increases the complexity, uncertainty, and diversity 
with which school personnel must cope. These demands frequently overload the 
professional capabilities and the capacity for ambiguity that teachers and 
administrator* possess. The need for reduction of that overload typically 
ERIC . leads to a search for clarity and simplification ^ that manifests itself in 
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classifications, programs, and routines which are resegregative. In short, 
the demands for change brought about by desegregation result in the perpetu- 
ation or revival of the traditional responses of schools to diversity-such 
as the forming of homogeneous groups and the adoption of behavioral standards 
that reduce diversity-which, de facto, increase racial isolation. 

A second source of the resegregation of students may be found in the frag- 
mented public policymaking process. While courts and some agencies may be 
making policies which mandate or facilitate integration, other agencies may 
develop programs which seem at cross-purposes with integration. Just as the 
government supports both tobacco crops and warnings on cigarette packages, pub- 
lic policy about education is made in a variety of decision-making arenas. 
They respond to different groups and different interests which ultimately may 
' conflict. For example, categorical aid programs which require or allow dis- 
advantaged students to be removed from the classroom for compensatory services 
will have a resegregative effect. Bilingual programs may be difficult to 
staff and run if students with limited English proficiency are scattered 
through a district as the result of a desegregation plan and thus they may be 
clustered ir.to certain schools and receive most of their instruction in segre- 
gated settings. 

A third source of resegregation practices -ay be found in racis. or in 
the inability of individuals within the school syste- to deal with cultural 
differences in a sensitive way. This -ay result at its harshest in blatant 
attempts to segregate minority students into particular classrooms or tracts. 
Or school pers-nnel -ay have preconceptions abouc the abilities of minority 
students that increase the livelihood that these students will be classified 
ir.to lover trachs. Or they »ay sort students into bilingual classes by ethni- 
city rather than language facility. Such insensitivity -ay extend to ^per- 
ceptions of cultural behavior which causes students to be punished or suspended 
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from school disproportionately by race or ethnicity. 

The first and second of these sources of resegregative practices are benign 
in their intent. But by focusing on some legitimate educational goals to the 
exclusion of concern about wider impact, these approaches to targeting educa- 
tional services have a negative impact on desegregation. The consequences of 
resegregation within the school are to destroy the potential for equal status 
contact between members of different racial and ethnic groups and to deny stu- 
dents exposure to similar educational expectations and experiences. Resegre- 
gation thus impedes the basic goals of school desegregation: the elimination 
of racial stereotypes and prejudice; minority achievement; and, perhaps, the 
subsequent opportunities of minorities for economic success later in life. 

The next section of this paper will focus on the traditional responses of 
schools to diversity, that is the academic/programmatic and social/behavioral 
regularities which have collided with desegregation. This includes the academic 
practices of ability grouping and tracking, compensatory educational services, 
special education and bilingual education, and discipline practices which lead 
to exclusion of students from school. Discussion of ^these practices will in- 
clude a description of the practice and assessment of its resegregative effect, 
evaluation of the relationship of the practice to desegregation, and a descrip- 
tion of the effectiveness of the practice and rationale for its continuance. 
Other sources of resegregation, that is, insensitivity and fragmented public 
policymaking processes, will be discussed, where appropriate, within the con- 
text of these traditional practices. 

Subsequent sections of the paper will first note alternative strategies 
for pupil assessment, service delivery, instruction and discipline with poten- 
tial for reducing resegregation, and then identify critical needs for further 
research development. 
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Reservation as a Result of Ass^n, A^ rr1 - r ?rn 

One set of policies and practices that can lead to resegregation are those 
related to the assignment or selection of academic programs. Schools typically 
sort students into homogeneous groups for instruction and these instructional 
groupings often entail different educational goals The process by which such 
selection occurs includes use of a mi* of objective and subjective criteria 
including standardized testing, recommendations of teachers, counselors, and 
other school personnel, and parent and student choice. The reasons for a stu- 
dent being in a particular program are complex, the research limited, but a 
clear outcome of the drive for homogeneity of instruction is resegregation. 
There are several dimensions of student diversity and a variety of grouping 
practices are used to attempt to address these differences. These include 
several forms of ability grouping, tracking, and remedial programs for students 
thought to be in the wide normal range of ability; a variety of special educa- 
tion programs for handicapped students, and several ways of organizing instruc- 
tion in bilingual education programs for students with limited English profi- 
ciency (LEP) . 

Ability Grouping and Tracking 
Resegregation Through Ability Grouping and Trackin g 

Ability grouping and tracking are the primary' methods for separating stu- 
dents into homogeneous groups and thus a major force for resegregation. Ability 
grouping ma y refer to^the practice of assigning students to separate classrooms 
on the basis of some assessment of their "abilities" or to similar within-class 
groupings of students. When these ability groups are rigid and students take 
all their subjects in a high or low group, students are sometimes said to be 
"tracked." In this paper, "tracking" refers more nerrowly to differentiated 
curricula for secondary students; schools usually offer college preparatory, 
general, and vocational tracks. In high school the practice of tracking and 
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ability grouping are of ten combined, resulting, for example, in honors, regular, 
and remedial sections of courses within the various tracks* Required core 
courses that m^ght allow integration of students in different tracks may also 
be ability grouped and correspond with track enrollment. 

Elementary schools » Ability grouping by class and/or within class is 
pervasive throughout the student's educational career in public schools. Stu- 
dies from across the country report anywhere from 46 to 77 percent of schools . 
assigning elementary students to classrooms by assessment of ability (U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights, 1974; Findley & Bryan, 1975; Mills & Bryan, 1976; 
Tompkins, 1978; Epstein, 1980). Within classrooms, assessment of reading 
ability is usually the basis for grouping that may extend to other classroom 
activities (Haller, 1981). In one study, 84% of the 886 elementary teachers 
questioned used ability grouping within their classrooms and those few teachers 
vho chose not to use it had classes that they perceived to be relatively homo- 
geneous (Epstein, 1980). 

Ability grouping tends to segregate children by race and social class with 
disproportionately more poor and minority children in lower levels and dispro- 
portionately more affluent and white children in higher levels (Findley & 
Bryan, 1971; Esposito, 1971; Goldberg, Passow, & Justman, 1966; U,S. Commission 
on Civil Rights, 1974; Green & Grdffore, 1978). As long as the well-documented 
relationship between typically used measures of ability and race obtains, any 
desegregated school system that uses ability grouping extensively is likely to 
have high levels of resegregation. 

The resegregation that occurs through ability grouping is exacerbated by 
the apparent rigidity of grouping assignments. There is little chance for stu- 
dents to De promoted once assigned to a level (Epstein, 1980; Green & Griffore, 
1978). Early decisions, made perhaps as early as kindergarten (Rist, 1970) 
may channel students permanently and result in track placement when they enter 
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secondary school. 

The ability of students to catch up when their initial low ability group- 
ing results from academic inexperience or misperception by the teacher is 
likely to be restricted by the scope of the educational program for the slow 
group as well as by the rigidity of the system. Less time and attention ap- 
pears to be spent with those perceived to be less able (Rist, 1970; Oakes, 
1980); a poorer curriculum may be provided for lower groups (Green & Griffore, 
1978); and there is little evidence of differential instruction tailored to 
help students in slow groups meet the instructional goals of the schools (Fro- 
man, 1981), It appears that different educational goals have been established 
for these groups. The differences in achievement that result from these ele- 
mentary groupings will be used to track students into high school programs 
with explicitly different educational goals. 

Secondary schools * American comprehensive high schools generally offer 
a differentiated curriculum for students. Track selection, usually made in 
grades 9 or 10, is based upon achievement, student (and perhaps parent) pre- 
ference, counselor or teacher recommendations, and program availability. 
Tracking is related to ability grouping practices in that children in high 
ability groups generally choose or are assigned to a college preparatory 
curriculum over general or vocational tracks, and low ability group children 
choose or are assigned to vocational and general tracks more frequently than 
college preparatory tracks. 

High tracking practices lead to extensive resegregation with black stu- 
dents disproportionately overrepresented in vocational or general tracks and 
underrepresented in college preparatory tracks (Harnischf eger & Wiley, 1980; 
Larkins & Oldham, 197 6). Hispanic students are also overrepresented in low 
ability tracks (U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1974) which may be more pre- 
valent in schools with a substantial Hispanic population (Carter & Segura, 1979). 

ERIC i ; 
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There is also sane evidence that different racial patterns exist within the 
vocational track, vith black females likely to be highly concentrated in home- 
making and consumer programs (Wulfsberg, 1980; Green & Cohen, 197S). 

Tracking has also been found to have spillover effects on scheduling of 
cordon courses and electives, and on non- curricula aspects of the school pro- 
gram so that resegregation occurs where it is not necessitated by track place- 
ment further limiting opportunities for interracial contact (Larkins & Oldham, 
1976; Green & Cohen, 1979). 

The Relationship of Tracking and Ability Grouping to Desepregati on 

There is no evidence specifically linking tracking and ability grouping 
practices to implementation of desegregation plans. It is not known if use 
of tracking or minority assignment to vocational and general tracks has in- 
creased, decreased, or stayed the same in districts where desegregation has 
been carried out. Intensive interviews of professionals in 18 school districts 
undergoing court ordered desegregation suggest, however, that resegregation 
has occurred within most schools undergoing desegregation, with ability group- 
ing and tracking generally noted *as the cause (Trent, 1981). 

There is also evidence to suggest that the use of rigid grouping or 
tracking practices is related to the racial composition and perceived hetero- 
geneity of the student body and to teacher attitudes about integration. Maxi- 
mum resegregation occurs in schools that are racially balanced (Morgan & McPart- 
land, 1980) and use of tracking increases as the proportion of black students 

rises (Epstein, 1980). 

Low teacher support for integration has been associated with tracking and 
the use of rigid ability grouping within classes, and with selection of com- 
pensatory programs to assist low achieving students. Low teacher prejudice 
is associated with use of classroom techniques that facilitate interracial 
contact (Epstein, 1980; Gerard & Miller, 1976). Professional judgments may 



be influenced by class or race bias. The selection of rigid tracking and group- 
ing procedures is itself associated with negative attitudes towards integration. 
The Persistence of Ability Grouping and Tracking 

In spite of the evidence that tracking and grouping resegregates students 
there is considerable professional resistance to relinquish the practice. 
Historically, ability grouping and tracking have dominated school organization 
in the U.S. and elsewhere in the world. The practices enjoy tremendous sup- 
port from school professionals (National Education Association, 1968) who find 
it administratively convenient, consistent with the value of maximizing indi- 
vidual achievement, and necessary for the group instructional methods commonly 
in use in the schools. Support for homogeneous grouping is apparently rooted 
in the belief that it is the best choice for meeting the learning needs of stu- 
dents of diverse academic backgrounds. 

The view that students are best taught in homogeneous groups is not sup- 
ported by several decades of research ability grouping. This is particularly 
true if the following criteria are used for evaluation: (1) cognitive achieve- 
ment, (2) affective outcomes, and (3) equity. 

Froman (1981) conducted an extensive review of the ability grouping litera- 
ture and drew a number of conclusions which are consistent with the views of 
others who have surveyed this field (e.g., Esposito, 1971; Findley & Bryan, 
1975; Goldberg, Passow, & Justman, 1966). There is some evidence that high 
ability students may benefit in cognitive achievement from tracking, but no 
evidence that it benefits middle groups, and low groups tend to fall behind. 
Interestingly, the positive evidence tends to.be found in early studies and 
not in later, better controlled studies (Froman, 1981). In contrast, there 
is some evidence that low and average students make cognitive gains in hetero- 
eeneous classes (Marascuilo & McSweeny, 1972). 
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Tracking also has a negative effect on the self-esteem of lowtr groups 
and cay inflate the self-regard of high groups (Froman, 1981). While the 
association of self-esteem with achievement is not well understood, a system 
which leaves many students with low self-regard which does not clearly promote 
achievement can be questioned. This is particularly true since it leads to 
resegregation, making the interracial contact sought as one goal of integra- 
tion less possible. 

The persistence of tracking and ability grouping in spite of evidence of 
their lack of effectiveness and their clear resegregatory effects in desegre- 
gated schools may result partly from a lack of skills and resources of school 
personnel for coping with heterogeneous 1 groups of students. Teachers have 
few resources for instructing students with techniques that work \rell with 
heterogeneous groups; and there is evidence that they may be less successful 
when they face highly diverse student bodies equipped with traditional instruc- 
tional techniques (Evertson, Sanford, & Owner, 1981), 

It is also administratively simpler to divide a school classroom into 
groups and deliver all services to students in those groups. Homogeneous 
grouping that may be useful for one learning task then extends to experiences 
which could be as effective with heterogeneous groups. At the school level, 
administrative ease sometimes leads to tracking based on compensatory program 
delivery (Kimbrough & Hill, 1981). 

In summary, teachers and administrators persist in support of homogen- 
eous grouping in spite of (1) its clear resegregative impact, and (2) consider- 
able evidence to suggest that it is likely to result in lower achievement for 
low and average students and little evidence to support its utility for high 
ability students. The continuing use of these techniques may result from the 
lack of instructional and organizational resources for dealing with hetero- 
geneous groups of students. The association of attitudes about integration 
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with the choice of rigid tracking also suggests that the resegregative effect 
of ability grouping and tracking may not always be incidental to other edu- 
cational goals. 

Compensatory Education Programs 
Resegregation Through Compensatory Education Programs 

Numerous federal and state education programs have been enacted in the 
past two decades in the interest of increasing the equality of educational 
benefit for various populations. By both judicial and legislative action, 
provision of remedial or compensatory educational services has been required 
for poor and low-achieving children and children in minority-isolated and 
recently desegregated schools. Two significant programs were: Title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) which distributes funds to 
school districts for the provision of compensatory services to economically 
and educationally disadvantaged children; and the Emergency School Aid Act 
(ESAA) which provided assistance to school districts for purposes related to 
implementing desegregation and overcoming minority group isolation. 

In addition to these federally mandated programs, at least 12 states 
operate their own compensatory education (CE) programs. The federal programs 
themselves have several offshoots for particular groups of disadvantaged 
children in addition to their major provisions. ESEA, for example, funds 
separate programs for children of migrant workers. 

There is disproportionate minority student participation in compensatory 
education programs. ESAA, by its very definition, was intended to serve the 
needs of these students. Blacks, Hispanos, and other minority students are 
represented to a greater degree in the low- income and low-achieving categories, 
and consequently among Title I selectees, than are white students. However, 
this overrepresentation is not solely the result of disproportionate poverty 
and low achievement. Within categories of economic status and educational 
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performance, greater percentages of minority students than of whites are 
selected for Title I (Breglio, Hinkley, & Beal, 1978). 

Student "pullout" is the dominant method of delivering Title I services. 
It has been estimated that 75% of compensatory aid removes the child from the 
regular classroom and for about one-third of those involved in pullout pro- 
grams, all instruction takes place in settings with other CE students (Poynor, 
1977). There is also evidence of substantial use of pullout in ESAA (Wellisch, 
1979) and state-funded compensatory programs (Brookover, Brady, & Warfield, 
1981). 

The average student receiving compensatory education spends about one- 
fourth of total available learning time in the program. Students in pullout 
programs miss regular instruction in a variety of subject areas, not infre- 
quently in those that are targeted for remediation such as reading or math 
(National Institute of Education (NIE) , 1976; Brookover et al., 1981; Kimbrough 
& Hill, 1981). 

Pullout results in resegregation. Minority students receive above-average 
hours of compensatory reading and math instruction delivered in small groups 
by special teachers. Students are typically pulled out from less to more - 
segregated settings (Hinkley, Beal, & Breglio, 1978; Kimbrough & Hill, 1981; • 
Brookover et al., 1981). 

The Relationship of Compensatory Programs to Desegregation 

Several -authors have voted an inherent tension between compensatory edu- 
cation and integrated education as strategies fcr increasing equality of edu- 
cational opportunity. Compensation is seen as requiring the concentration of 
disadvantaged students for intensive remedial treatment, while integration 
relies on the dispersion of minority students among their more advantaged peers 
and in schools of better quality (Levin, 1978; Radin, 1978). This conflict 
has been observed especially with regard to the operation of Title I j3rograr,s 
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in desegregating school systems, where students and schools may lose ser- 
vices due to changing patterns of attendance imposed by desegregation plans 
(Berke 6 Demarest, 1978: Thiemann 6 Deflaniinis, 1978). This situation was 
ameliorated by changes in Title I eligibility criteria for students affected 
by desegregation, and by the use of ESAA funds for compensatory education for 
schools and students who lose Title I eligibility due to desegregation (KIE, 
1977; Hawley & Barry, 1980). The point remains, however, that direct service 
compensatory programs may be difficult to implement simultaneously with desegre- 
gation without resulting in resegregation . The potential for resegregation 
t> rough compensatory services is exacerbated in schools that operate several 
categorical programs and have substantial numbers of students who are eligible 
for more than one type of service. Typically, these schools place multiple 
eligible children in every program for which they qualify, resulting in 
numerous pullouts or, in some cases, the establishment of a separate track 
based on compensatory program participation (Kimbrough & Hill, 1981). 

The Persi stence of Compensatory Educati on as an Instructional Approach 
, % 

Why do school systems rely on pullout, a resegregative technique, for 
delivery of such compensatory services? As long as minority group students 
are disproportionately counted among the recipients of compensatory an.d other 
categorical services, pullout will result in a degree of resegregation. 
Whether or not this trade-off between compensation and integration is justi- 
fied depends to no small extent on the educational efficacy of pullout pro- 
grams. The most appropriate conclusion to draw from the available research 
on this point is that pullout has not been supported on achievement grounds, 
and mainstream approaches to compensatory education have not been adequately 
evaluated (Rossi, McLaughlin, Campbell, & Everett, 1977; Poynor, 1*77). In 
any event, the impact of pullout on achievement does not appear to offset 
its resegregative effects. 
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If the educational efficacy of pullout does „oc provide an adequate 
rations for its widespread use, vhat accounts for its predominance in Title 
1 and other categorical program ^ neither ^ ^ ^ ^_ 

lations stipulate the setting i„ whIcn servic£s „, „ ^ ^ ^ 

several requirements that mahe pullout seem the obvious way to achieve compii- 



ance: 



1. Title I funds must not be co-minele- u-it-h „n or 

mingle, uith other revenue sources, 

but rather spent on identifiable services. 

2. The services mus t be provided only to the identified, eligible stu- 
dents within a school (usually not all eligible students are served, 
due to the concentration requirement). 

3. The services must "supplement, not supplant" the regular services 
provided to all students. 

These provisions require that Title I provide a recognizable program-for 
targeted students that is In addition to the regular school program. The 
easiest way for schools to do this has been to separate Title I students from 
others for the compensatory services (Glass s Smith, 1977; Brookover et al., 
1981). Recent changes in the lav may facilitate regulation changes to amelio- 
rate this problem. 

In summary, compensatory programs are primarily designed to assist poor 
and low achieving children. As minority children are disproportionately 
represented in these groups, they are also disproportionately represented in 
compensatory programs. Since most compensatory aid is administered by pulling 
children out of regular classes for special instruction, the impact is to 
"segregate. Children in pullout programs spend a significant a„ ou „ t o£ tlM 
in more racially isolated settings; a substantial proportion have all their 
classes with other CE students. The resegregative effect of compensatory 
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services are difficult to avoid because of a lack of alternative models and 
resources for service delivery and because of the need to adhere to federal 
regulations about targeting aid. A / 

y I 

Special Education 
Resegregation Through Special Education ^ ^ - 

The provision of special education is based on the right to an education 
for all American children, including the handicapped. It has been assumed that 
because handicapped children have special needs, special materials, instruc- 
tional methods, and specially trained teachers are needed. These special ser- 
vices have generally been provided by grouping students according to their 
handicapping condition. Assignment^ to a special education class is usually 
based on a combination of standardized test results, subjective evaluations 
of school personnel, and parental consent. Because minority children are 
likely to perform at a lower level on standardized tests than do white children 
and are likely,, as a group, to be more negatively perceived, they tend to be 
overrepresented in special classrooms, especially those for the mildly retarded. 
Passage of Public Law 94-142, the Education for all Handicapped Children : 
Act of 1975, culminated a decade of court decision and laws designed to estab- 
lish the right to an appropriate education for handicapped children. Previ- 
sions requiring non-discriminatory assessment and placement in the least restric- 
tive environment (LKE) are the most important components of the law with impli- 
cations for racial and ethnic segregation in special education. The legisla-^ 
tive history of P.L. 94-142 indicates that the issues affecting minority \ 
group children were not the major concern of the dominant advocate groups. ! 
Rather, emphasis was on the inclusion in public education of children who had 
historically been barred from school, the more severe-ly handicapped. 

The more severe or more obvious handicapping conditions are fairly easily 
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discernible. These include severe emotional disturbance, trainably and 
Severely mentally retarded (TMR and SKR) , and speech and physical handicaps. 
It is in the differentiations of the mildly handicapping conditions, educably 
mentally retarded (EMR) and learning disabled (LD) , which rely hsavily on 
judgments of school personnel, that questions of resegregation arise. 

While the regular curriculum is organized in ways that lead to resegre- 
gation, there is an even more dramatic tendency for special education programs 
to become ghettos for black children. The great disproportionality of black 
youngsters in special education classes, particularly the most stigmatizing 
^ducational EMR classes has been amply documented (Children's Defense Fund, 
1^74; Cook, 1980; Columbus Public Schools, 1930; Center for National Policy 
Review, 1980). The resegregative Impact of this pattern is mitigated only by 
thle comparatively small percentages of youngsters involved. Whereas most 
children will be affected by school policies related to ability grouping and 
tracking, nationally about 5.9% of white students, 5.8% of Hispanos, and about 
8.4% of black students are assigned to all categories of special education. 
The figures for EMR assignment are about "1% of whites, 1% of Hispanos, aftd 
3.5% of blacks. There are also substantial regional variations with the 
greatest disproportion of placements of black children in EMR settings found 
in the South (Center for National Policy Review, 1980). 

There is a good deal of evidence to suggest a dramatic decline during the 
past decade in the overrepresentation of Hispanic students in EMR classes. 
Early 1970s data on Hispanic enrollment in EMR classes shewed substantial 
disproportionality; this was most dramatic in districts serving large numbers 
of Hispanic students (Carter, 1970a; U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1974). 
More recer.t reports show Hispanic enrollments in EMR classes approximating 
those of Caucasian students, although there is still a tendency towards over- 
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representation in district with substantial Hispanic enrollment (Aspira, 1979b; 
Carter & Segura, 1979; Center for National Policy Review, 1980). 

The disproportionate representation of minorities in learning disability 
(LD) classes is not nearly so dramatic as for EMR classes. Nationally black 
students were slightly less likely tc be categorized as LD .ind dramatically 
less so in che Northeast and Midwest. In contrast, Hispanos tend to be slight - 
ly overrepresented in classes for LD nationally (Aspira, 1979b; Center for 
National Policy Review, 1980). 

Since LD classification is generally conceived to be less stigmatizing 
than EMR to children so labeled, the disproportionate number of black students 
assigned to the more stigmatizing program raises some serious questions about 
the evaluation and assignment of black children in special education classes. 
The decline in the proportion of Hispanic children in EMR classes may reflect 
a change in assessment procedures which eliminates the obviously unfair tech- 
nique of testing a Spanish-speaking child with an English IQ test. Their 
slight overrepresentation in LD classes may reflect ambiguity in the defini- 
tion of LD, especially as it relates to the understanding of the impact of 
having Spanish as a first language in a predominantly English-speaking educa- 
tional system. v> ' The movement of minority children out of special education 
does not necessarily reduce the overall resegregati on of these children within 
the school; they may be moved out of EMR classes into a largely segregated 
low ability group class or into equally segregated bilingual education programs. 

The extent to which categorizing minority children >as EMR or LD will result 
in resegregation depends on the organization of special service delivery, in 
practice, the options of placement gene-rally available in schools are, from 
the least restrictive to the most restrictive: resource room service, part- 
time special class, full-time special class, and special day school. Resource 
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room services are often limited in scope, for example some school districts 
allow a maximum of one hour per day of resource help. Children classified 
as E>K are generally placed in full-time special classes. Children classi- 
fied as LD receive resource help or full-time placement, depending on the 
perceived severity of the learning disability. 

. The Relationship of Special Education Programs to Dgjsegre^ion 

For a number of reasons, it is difficult to determine if special education 

assignments for black children haxe increased with desegregation. Are such 

assignments being used systematically to resegregate within desegregated schools? 

One problem is tha, data on special education by race was not systematically 
gathered nationally before 1972. In the South, where disproportionate assign- 
ment is greatest, desegregation preceded this period. In the past decade 
there has been increased attention given to special education programs and pro- 
vision of additional resources for special education, and this has in many 
cases coincided with the process of desegregation. In school districts where 
an increase in special education placement occurred simultaneously .with desegre- 
gation, it is difficult to determine the extent to which this is in response 
to desegregation or a response to an increased focus on special education assign- 
ment. This is especially true when there is no racial data preceding desegre- 
gation. 

There is some evidence that special education assignment for black children 
may increase immediately after busing to integrate, that it may be a specific 
response to desegregation. Some school districts have experienced an imme- 
diate increase of referrals for special education evaluation of black children 
bused to previously white schools (Galusha, 1980; Watkins, 1980; Columbus 
Public Schools, 1979, 1980, 1981). 
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The Persistence of Special Education as an Approach to Service Delivery 

The resegregation of minority children through full-time plotement of 
these children in special education classes (especially E4R) calls to question 
the effectiveness of this organizational practice. Researchers studying the 
effectiveness of differing organizations of service delivery in special edu- 
cation have generally compared the effectiveness of special classes to main- 
streaming of EMR children. Several excellent reviews are available which 
conclude that researchers have failed to show a difference in achievement of 
students placed in full-time EMR classes and those who have been mainstreamed 
(Abramson, 1980; Corman & Gottlieb, 1978; Semmel, Gottlieb, & Robinson, 1979). 

If special classes are not effective, then why do schools persist in 

i 

this organization? The range of diversity which teachers encounter with 
mainstreamed EMR students is very great. There are very real, and educa- 
tionally important, differences between the child with an IQ of 60 (EMR range) 
and the child with an IQ of 140 (gifted range). The regular teacher may 
not have the knowledge or technical facilities which would support an appro- 
priate educational program for these children. Furthermore, special classes 
are the administratively easiest means by which to provide services to groups 
of children which had not been routinely served by the school. 

Although P.L. 94-142, the Education for all Handicapped Children Act, 
mandates placement in the least restrictive environment (LRE) appropriate 
to the child's development, in the early years of implementation of P.L. 94-142 
state education departments and local school districts were primarily con- 
cerned with the identification of eligible children and the establishment of 
LEP and due process procedures (Hargrove, Graham, Vard, Abemethy, Cunningham, 
& Vaughn, 1981; Stearns, Green, 6 David, 1980). Implementing the LRE pro- 
vision has received less attention and professionals have not received the 
technical support necessary to achieve this goal. 

ERIC 23 
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Bilingual Education 
Resegregation Thr ough Bilingual Education 

Bilingual education programs are based on the value of equal benefit from 
educational opportunities. Given equal access to English-based instruction, 
the limited-English proficient (LEP) student does not have the same opportunity 
for learning as do English proficient students. The magnitude of the need 
for bilingual education is difficult to gauge, since there are no accurate 
counts of the number of LEP children (Thernstrom, 1980), and there are varying 
degrees of language proficiency in both languages of LEP children (Alexander 
& Nana, 1977). The majority of students in need of bilingual education are 
Hispanic, though a significant proportion of Hispanic children who need spe- 
cial language services are not enrolled in such programs (Aspiia, 1979b; 
Department of Education, 1980; Fernandez & Guskin, 1981). "indeed, among the 
12 states where the need for bilingual programs is the greatest, only one- 
third to two- thirds of the Hispanic children are being served" (Fernandez & 
Guskin, 1981). Though bilingual programs are not reaching all of those 
children needing services, those children who do participate tend to find 
bilingual programs segregative experiences (Kimbrough & Hill, 1981). 

There is very little reliable data on characteristics of students in 
bilingual education programs or on the ways in which programs are organized 
and services delivered. Thus, the conclusion that bilingual education is 
resegregative is based on limited data and consideration of the organization 
of bilingual education programs. 

The resegregative impact of a bilingual program will depend on the goals 
for the program and its instructional focus. Policy makers have generally 
mandated transitional programs designed to prepare LEP students to learn 
effectively in the regular school program. Many proponents of bilingual 
education esDouse a desire for maintenance programs to develop equal competence 
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in both languages as well as fostering a bicultural identity • The resegrega- 
tive impact of a maintenance orientation tnight be softened if English-speaking 
students were active participants and developed proficiency in the second 
language; this would, create a two-way rather than one-way program. In such 
programs, children who were initially monolingual in English would have the 
advantage of bilingual competency. The programs wuld be viewed as "alter- 
native" rather than "remedial , " However, few two-way programs exist. 

Programs with the goal of transition are generally one-way and are an 
English-as-a-Second Language 'ESL) strategy. The basis of ESL is that of 
teaching English as a foreign language (U,S. Commission on Civil Rights^ 1972), 
to assist the LEP child in gaining the English language proficiency necessary 
to have a successful educational experience. While ESL classes are segregated, 
they nay separate the children from their English-speaking peers for only part 
of the day. If transition to regular classes is implemented, then they may 
not, in the long run, /be resegregative. About half of bilingual programs 
use this model (Aspira, 1979b). 

In addition to ESL, other instructional models include bilingual, 
bilingual-bicultural, or bilingual-bicultural-bicognitive education programs. 
In contrast with ESL, bilingual education is based on the rationale that stu- 
dents learn best when taught in their native language and that LEP students 
should have the opportunity to keep pace with their English-speaking peers 
who are learning other subjects. 

When the study of the history and culture associated with a students 1 
mother tongue is included ^.i a bilingual program bilingual-bicultural educa- 
tion results. A few proponents of comprehensive bilingual programs argue 
that LEP students have developed different cognitive styles as a result of 
their socialization experiences and thus should be taught using teaching 
styles anc strategies different from their English proficient peers. This 
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is termed bilingual-bicultural-bicognitive education, and has obvious impli- 
cations for resegregation (Lope2, 1978; Ranirez, 1973; Ramirez & Castaneda, 
1974). 

When bilingual programs are established as one-way maintenance programs 
for Hispanos only, they are equivalent to the establishment of a dual educa- 
tional system. Two-way programs are, by definition, integrated. 

While the resegregative impact of bilingual programs for the LEP child 
is dependent on the extent to which they are organized to minimize pullout 
from regular classes and their success at developing English proficiency, there 
is some evidence that they may have a resegregative effect on minority ethnic 
children who are not seriously deficient in English. Children are sometimes 
assigned to bilingual classrooms and programs according to their ethnicity 
rather than lack of English proficiency (Epstein, 1977; Carter 1979; American 
Institute for Research, 1977-1978; Orfield, 1977). Where bilingual programs 
require inclusion of non-LEP students, those included may be English proficient 
Hispanos, which contributes to ethnic resegregation (Carter, 1979). Another 
reason that English-speaking Hispanos are heavily represented in bilingual 
transitional programs is that transfer out of many of these programs seldom 
occurs, creating Hispanic tracks within the school (American Institute for 
Research, 1977-1978). 

Because students receiving bilingual education are also frequently eligi- 
ble for other compensatory services based on poverty and/or low achievement. 
They are at special risk of being resegregated through frequent pullouts for 
multiple categorical programs. When large numbers of children are multiply 
eligible, some school districts organize these recipients into classes, result- 
ing in a segregated track within the school (Kimbrough & Hill, 1981). 
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The Relationship of Bilingual Education to Desegregation 

The relationship of bilingual education and desegregation is a "double- 
edged sword." While bilingual education may be a resegregative threat to 
desegregation, desegregation may be a threat to the integrity of bilingual 

education programs. 

"In several cases since 1974, the very existence of ongoing bilingual 
bicultural programs has been seriously threatened by the imminence of a school 
desegregation decree" (Cohen, 1975). This threat is usually manifested in 
the proposed application of strict ratios in the student assignment plan 
(Fernandez & Guskin, 1981). Thus, Hispanic involvement in recent desegrega- 
tion cases has been at the remedy stage in attempts to preserve the integrity 
of bilingual programs (Fernandez & Guskin, 1981); such was the case in Milwaukee 
(Baez, Fernandez, & Guskin, 1980) and Boston (Aspira, 1980; Brisk, 1975). 

There is some indication that students who may need bilingual education 
or ESL are more likely to participate in these programs in highly segregated 
school systems. "It appears that segregation highlights the need for special 
language programs, serves as an incentive for implementing these programs, 
and facilitates provision of the programs" (Aspira, 1979a). Desegregation 
has resulted in dispersion of LEP students throughout a district, fragmenta- 
tion of bilingual teaching teams, and resulted in individual pullout of stu- 
dents for bilingual services that had been provided in organized group pro- 
grams prior to desegregation: Furthermore, the dispersion of LEP students 
exacerbates tensions between those who want transition programs and the - 
Hispanic community which generally favors maintenance programs (Aspira, 1979a; 
Fernandez & Guskin, 1978). 

•Carter (1979) suggested that desegregation need not become a threat to 
bilingual education. He noted the increasingly popular movement from emphasis 
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on the racial balance rf schools toward considering ethnic/racial isolation, 
an approach that would allow a critical mass of LEP students to be assigned 
to particular schools rather than evenly dispersed throughout a district 
facilitating provision of needed special services as well as integration. 
Theoretically, a variety of goals and organizational characteristics could 
be combined in bilingual education programs. In fact, very little is known 
about their consequences for resegregation. 
Summary: Resegregation Through Academic Programs 

We have reviewed the academic/programmatic regularities which schools use 
to address academic heterogeneity of the student population. The resegrega- 
tive effects of these regularities — ability grouping and tracking, compensa- 
tory education, Special education, and bilingual education — have been docu- 
mented. There are three factors associated with resegregation through these 
practices: student assignment, program organization, and multiple eligibility 
for categorical programs. Student assignment is a complex decision-making 
process with potential for bias in testing, school personnel judgments, and 
student and parent choice. Such student assignment practices tend to result in 
overrepresentation of minority children in the lower academic groupings and. 
underrepresentation in the higher academic groupings. 

Program organization varies with the practice. Ability grouping and 
tracking too often become rigid organizational structures from which it is 
difficult to escape. Compensatory education is generally offered on a pull- 
out basis; special education and bilingual education vary along a continuum 
from pullout to full-time separate classes. The degree to which these group- 
ing practices result in resegregation depends on the extent to which minori- 
ties are overrepresented in enrollment and the extent to which the children 
are segregated from the regular classroom. The problems that school districts 
face in attempting to deliver educational services are exacerbated by the 
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multiple program eligibility that results from fragmented public policymaking. 
It seems that while public policy has encouraged and financed school efforts 
to provide programs for identified groups of children, not enough attention 
has been devoted to the fact that individual children may belong to several 
groups . 

The Impact of Discipline Practices on Resegregation 
The behavioral regularities reflected in school discipline policy are 
the school f s attempt to deal with diversity of the student population while 
maintaining the stability and order necessary to the business of teaching and 
learning. Since 1973, when the Southern Regional Council published The Stu - 
dent Pushout: Victims of Continued Resistance to Desegregation , there has 
been concern about the exclusion of minority children from desegregated 
schools for disciplinary reasons. The council suggested that newly desegre- 
gated districts suspended and expelled disproportionate numbers of black 
youngsters, starting them on a cycle that resulted ultimately in dropping 
out of school. This pushout phenomenon is thus thought to contribute to 
resegregation . 

In this section, we will (1) document the racial disproportionality in 
suspension and drop-outs in American schools, (2) examine their relationships 
to school desegregation, and (3) explore the possibility that this dispropor- 
tionality results from discriminatory administration of discipline and nega- 
tive school climates and teacher attitudes. 
Resegregation Through Suspensions 

Suspensions are a widely used disciplinary technique. Based on the OCR 
fall 1973 survey of 2,917 school districts, the Children's Defense Fund (1974) 
estimated that one out of every 20 school age children was suspended in the 

1972-73 school year. 

Suspension is an overwhelmingly secondary school practice; the figure was 
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8% for secondary students in 1972-73 (Kaeser, 1979b) with many districts 
far exceeding this. In spite of this trend, minority students are suspended 
at younger ages than whites (Children's Defense Fund, 1974). 

A clear pattern of race disproportions in suspension has been extensively 
documented in LEAs across the country. Black students were from two to five 
times as likely to be suspended as white students in all regions of the 
country (National Public Radio, 1974; Children's Defense Fund, 1974; Amez, 
1976, 1978, Kaeser, 1979b). 

Black students were not only suspended at a greater rate than white stu- 
dents, but also received lengthier suspensions (Kail, 1978) and are also more 
likely to be repeatedly suspended (Children's Defense Fund, 1974). 

The data for Hispanos was mixed, with few regions showing large dispari- 
ties. Those regions with the largest Hispanic enrollments report a slightly 
smaller proportion of Hispanos suspended than whites (Carter 1981; Aspira, 1979b) 
The i.elationship of Suspension to Dese gregation 

In order to determine the resegregative impact of the disparity in sus- 
pensions of minority students, it would be useful to have data on suspensions 
before desegregation to determine if disproportions increased. Although most 
school districts did not analyze discipline data prior to desegregation, there 
is some direct evidence of an increase in disproportionate suspensions and a 
good deal of suggestive related material. 

A number of districts show an overall increase in the number of suspen- 
sions during the first year of desegregation (Columbus Public Schools, 1980; 
Project Student Concerns, 1979; Foster, 1977; Southern Regional Council, 1979). 
Several cities report an increase in the disparity between black and white 
suspensions as well as this increase in overall suspension rates subsequent 
to desegregation (Southern Regional Council, 1979) although some note that 
this was a "transient phenomenon in their district and declined after the first 
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post-desegregation year (Trent, 1981). 

Adding to the concern that disproportionate suspensions are acting to 
resegregate students is growing evidence thr post-desegregation suspension 
rates may be related to the racial composition of the school. In a number 
of districts, suspensions of black students were most pronounced in racially 
balanced schools that had recently undergone desegregation; previously inte- 
grated schools that experienced little change in black enrollment underwent 
little change (Larkin, 1979; Hall, 1978; Southern Regional Council, 1979). 
Thus it: is the schools with the greatest potential for interracial contact 
that are most prone to use disciplinary techniques that substantially resegre- 
gate students within the school. 

i 

Resegregation Through Dropout Patterns 

While disciplinary suspension temporarily removes children .from schools, 
the dropout leaves permanently. Just as there is racial and ethnic disparity 
in suspension practices, there is such disproportionality in dropout rates. 
Compared to the national dropout rate for 14-17 year-olds of 10%, the rate was 
15% for blacks, 20% for Hispanos, and 22% for American Indians (National 
Center for Education Statistics, 1981), This national pattern is reported 
in most, but not all, more focused studies of black dropout rates (Grantham, 
1981; Bennett, 1981; Bennett & Harris, 1981; Green & Cohen, 1979). Hispanos 
tend to complete fewer year's of schooling, dropping out at a younger age (U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights, 1974; Aspira, 1979b; Haro, 1977; Carter, 1970a). 

Although there is surprisingly little evidence that the same students 
who are repeatedly suspended eventually drop out of school, districts with 
high suspension rates also have high dropout rates (Grantham, 1981). Schools 
which had high rates of black suspensions also had disproportionate numbers 
of black students dropping out of school (Bennett & Harris, 1981; Grantha-n, 
1981). This suggests that the fear of disproportionate suspensions leading 
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to "pushout" of minority students is warranted. There is some evidence linking 
segregation vith higher dropout rates for Hispanos and blacks (Aspira, 1979b). 

In the only study directly linking dropout rate to desegregation, Felice 
and Richardson concluded that the dropout rate for minority scudents is 
dependent upon the social climate of the schools -Into vhich they are placed. 
Their major finding was that minority students in higher SES school environ- 
ments with more favorable teacher expectations had lover dropout rates (Felice 
& Richardson, 1977). 

Reasons Resegregation Occurs Through Discipline Procedures 

There have been a number of reasons advanced to account for the racial 
and ethnic disparity in disciplinary actions. Some suggest that the dispropor- 
tion stems from greater misbehavior on the part of minority students. Others 
point to differential application of school behavior standards. The increase 
of suspensions that occurs when minority students attend previously all-white 
schools suggests that a combination of factors may be at vork, abetted by 
insensitivity of school professionals to cultural differences in behavior. 

The large disparities in suspension rates among schools, even within 
districts, argue against blaming students. Many schools and districts with 
high minority enrollments do not suspend minority students at a high rate 
(Children f s Defense Fund, 1975; Van Fleet, 1977). Beneath the overall pat- 
tern of racial disparity in a district, enormous variations among individual 
schools exist (Kaeser, 1979b; Larkin, 1979; Project Student Concerns, 1977). 
These differences in suspension rates seem to reflect the ways in which parti- 
cular principals and teachers apply rules. Some educators do not use sus- 
pension at all; others use it in/requently ; others use it frequently for a 
vide range of offenses. It is in school districts that use it frequently that 
the disproportion of minorities is also high. 

The notion that heavy use of suspension is determined by the inclinations 
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of school personnel rather than student behavior is strengthened by several 
studies identifying behaviors leading to suspension. In general, suspensions 
for all students are primarily given for behavior that is not violent or 
dangerous to person or property. 

Attendance violations such as cutting classes, truancy, tardiness vere 
the mort frequent suspendable offenses followed by smoking, nonviolent dis- 
ruptive acts, violation of school rules such as bus and cafeteria conduct, 
physical violence or threat of it, and suet other major offenses as theft or 
drug use (Project Student Concerns, 1977; Children's Defense Fund, 1974). 

Although not all studies have shown differences in the types of offenses 
leading to suspension, where there are differences, blacks are often found to 
be suspended for less dangerous offenses. Studies conducted in Tampa, Dallas, 
and Cleveland concluded that black children were more likely to be suspended 
for 11 subjective" offenses rather than "objective" ones. Subjective offenses 
were those requiring a personal judgment and included disobedience, insubor- 
; ~ dination, disruptive or disrespectful behavior, profanity, and dress code 
viplations. Objective offenses that can be more clearly measured included 
use of alcohol or drugs, assault, possession of weapons, truancy, and the 
like (Foster, 197?). There is also some evidence that black students are 
punished for offenses allowed white students (Foster, 1977, Green & Cohen, 
1979) or given heavier penalties for similar offenses (Southern 'Regional 
Council, 1974). 

School climate and teacher attitudes are also associated with discipline 
problems generally. Desegregation results in a socially heterogeneous popula- 
tion of students within the school. Many teachers are confronted with student: 
whose behavior they dc not understand, and they feel ill equipped to respond 
to or cope with such behavior. 

Hispanic students come from a culture in which norms ct appropriate 
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behavior differ from white norms. Teachers confronted with Hispanic-appropri- 
ate behavior may tend to interpret that behavior from their own Anglo-norma- 
tive base, thus misinterpreting the student's behavior, intentions, or 
needs. Black students may adopt styles of dress and behavior that are in 
conflict with school professionals' sense of propriety. The initial period 
of desegregation would be particularly difficult; one might expect to find the 
increase in discipline problems and suspensions that has, in fact, occurred. 

There is some evidence that teachers in desegregated schools recognize 
that a lack of effective communication with students from cultures different 
from their own contribute to discipline problems (Trent, 1981, Wynn, 1971). 

Just as positive teacher attitudes about integration contribute to selec- 
tion of instructional strategies that facilitate integration (Epstein, 1980), 
they are also associated with fewer discipline problems. Teachers who sup- 
port busing for desegregation perceive a smaller increase in discipline prob- 
lems than teachers who oppose it (Peretti, 1976). A pattern of differences 
between student and staff perceptions in schools with a high disproportionality 
in suspensions and dropouts and in those with low disproportionality have 
been noted. Unfair punishment is a characteristic perceived hy students in 
high disproportionality schools (Bennett & Harris, 1981). 

In summary, there is evidence that discipline practices contribute to 
resegregation within desegregated schools. Suspensions are a common disci- 
plinary technique, and black students are much more likely to be suspended 
than other students. This phenomenon of racial disparity is thought to be 
accute in recently desegregated schools, particularly those with a proportion 
of black students above 15%. 

The sources of this disparity are not clear, but there is some evidence 
that the blame cannot be laid entirely on misbehavior of black students. 
Blacks are somewhat more likely to meet disciplinary action for "subjective" 
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offenses in which school personnel— who may have had little previous contact 
with black students— must make judgments about appropriate dress, insubordi- 
nation, and so forth. The tendency for black students to bo disproportionally 
suspended is associated with negative teacher attitudes towards integration 
with reports of communication problems between the races and a perception that 
discipline is unfairly administered. 

Racial disparity in dropout patterns has also been observed, and there is 
an association between suspension patterns and dropout patterns in schools. 
Perhaps the school dropout is the most clear-cut behavioral manifestation 
of a lack of fit between two cultures— that of the student and that of the 
school. 

Alternatives to Resegregative Practic es 
In order for schools to reduce or eliminate within-schooLresegregation, 
they must implement fundamental changes in the organization of instruction 
and in the assessment of student performance and in their ways of dealing 
with student behavior. Student assessment should incorporate a wide range of 
information from a variety of sources and should be interpreted by well- 
informed consumers of testing information. Instruction should be organized 
so that heterogeneous groups of students have the opportunity for educational 
interaction; special support services should be provided with as much integra- 
tion with the regular school program as possible, Student discipline should 
emphasize keeping students in school, dealing with the sources of behavioi 
problems including the influence of school climate on behavior, and tne develop- 
ment and enforcement of discipline policy in a racially and ethnically equitable 
manner. 

The perpetuation of traditional instructional and organizational practices 
may be due to a lack of knowledge regarding the universe of alternatives to 
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these practices. Solutions to the problem of resegregation are much more 
complicated than simply ending ability grouping and tracking, adding alter- 
native discipline systems or sensitizing teachers. There are differences in 
children's ability to do schoclvork and children to have different needs that 
must be accommodated by differences in instruction and curriculum. The task 
is to find methods of assignment, instruction, and organization that are 
responsive to differences and yet encourage equal status interracial contact. 

In the following sections some approaches to these traditional practices 
which may reduce the need for resegregation will be identified. We will first 
describe alternatives for as^assment of students for group placement and pro- 
vision of special services, then describe some less segregative alternatives 
for the delivery of categorical services. The alternatives, in turn, suggest 
the need for instructional strategies for working with heterogeneous groups. 
Finally, we will discuss alternatives to suspension as a disciplinary tactic. 
Alternative Assessment Strategies to Assure 
More Effective Placement 

Ability and achievement testing are the major tools for assigning students 
to homogeneous groups (Findley & Bryan, 1971). Minority children are ,! at risk 11 
in the assessment stage of service delivery g^ven their substantially lower 
scores on standardized tests of intelligence and achievement (Shuey, 1966; 
Samuda, 1975; Joseph, 1977). Though we have been aware of the distortions 
in test results created by cultural factors for years, this debate has only 
recently been forcefully brought to our attention through litigation (Oakland 
& Ferginbaum, 1980). Cook (1979b) has criticized these court decisions (e.g., 
Diana , Larry P. , & PASE ) for their narrow f6cus on the tests used in the assess- 
ment process. She explained that there are three sources of bias in assess- 
ment: (1) the tests themselves, (2) the assessment process or examiner- 
examinee transaction, and (3) the decision-making process. Cook (1979a, 1981) 
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has proposed a conceptual framework for nondiscriminatory assessment, pro- 
posing five models: (1) psychometric, (2) alternative, O) transactional, 
(A) ecological, and (5) interdisciplinary-. These five models are described 
and offered here as strategies to avoid or reduce resegregation at the 
assessment stage. 

Tne psychometric model attempts to control for bias as a result of the 
characteristics of the testing instruments used in assessment. The first 
approach within the psychometric model is the development of tests with 
attention to minority representation throughout all phases of the develop- 
ment of the test itself. The second approach requires that existing tests be 
used and interpreted with respect to their psychometric properties. One such 
example is Kaufman's (1979) interpretation guidelines for the WISC-R which 
is based in the research regarding the WISC-R in addition to knowledge of 
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the psychometric basis of the test 'and test administration. The publication 
of multiple norms so that individual children could be compared to the norm 
for their group as well as other groups, and development of local norms will 
also assist in interpretation of the results. A third approach, which has 
generally been regarded as a failure (Sattler, 1974), has been the develop- 
ment of tests which are designed to either reduce cultural influences or pro- 
duce culture-free or culture-fair tests. The fourth, and opposite, approach 
of developing culturally specific tests (e.g., William,, 1975) has been found 
equally unacceptable (Bennett, 1970). The psychometric model includes the 
development of tests based on sound technical aspects and the interpretation 
,f all tests with respect for their psychometric properties. The psychometric 
,1 is necessary but not sufficient for a nondiscriminatory- assessment. 
The alternative assessment model attempts to control for bias by using 
n-traditional assessment techniques which are potentially culture fair. 
The first of these alternatives is criterion-referenced assessment, a 
3 neasurement approach in which a level of mastery- of the tested material is 
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obtained as a "score" (Fopham & Husek, 1969). At first impression, criterion- 
referenced assessment appears to be "culture fair." However, the objectives 
chosen for learning and social behavior and the nature of the test items will, 
by definition, reflect the culture of the school. The second alternative 
model is that of Piagetian assessment which had been hoped would be culture- 
free, however, Boehm (1966) and Hunt and Kirk (1974) demonstrated marked 
differences in the attainment of concepts by children in varying socio- 
economic groups. The third alternative, learning-potential assessment uses 
a test-teach-retest paradigm where actual learning ability and strategy is 
observed. Such an approach is used by Feuerstein (1979) in his Learning Po - 
tential Assessment Device and by Budoff and his associates in research (Budoff , 

1967; Budoff, 1972; Budoff & Friedman, 1964). Both Feuerstein and Budoff 

i 

conclude that a large number of IQ-defined retardates show learning potential, 
and are not mentally retarded but educationally retarded. Learning-potential 
assessment procedures show promise for predicting the ability to learn. 

The transactional assessment model attempts to control for bias resulting 
from examiner x student x environment transaction. In the large sense, this 
bias results from the examiner's unf amiliarity with the cultural background 
of the student. Transactional assessment is a process approach to assessment 
which fully involves the examiner (Cook & Plas, 1980; Fischer & Brodsky , 1978), 
student (Byrnes, 1979; Cook, 1979b; Cook & Lundberg , 1978, Fischer & Brodsky, 
1978), and perhaps the student's family (Coles, 1977; Martinez-Morales & Cook, 
1981; Ramirez & Castaneda, 1974) in order to maximize student performance. A 
second aspect of transactional assessment is the emphasis on the way the child 
approaches the tack rather than the score that he/she achieves by expert 
clinical observation during the testing session (Meyers, Sunstrom, & Yoshida, 
1974) and/or by "testing the limits", i.e., going back to the item after 
standardized administration and varying directions, time, guidance, etc. in 
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completing the task (Sattler, 1974) transactional assessment procedures rely 
on the individual expertise of the examiner and his/her awareness of the 
cultural influences on his/her own observations and conclusions. 

The ecological assessment model attempts to control for bias by 
examining the child in tue context of his/her ecologies, comparing compe- 
tencies across settings. Wallace and Larsen (1978) describe the diagnostic 
tools used in ecological assessment: systematic observation, teacher- 
child interaction systems, checklists and rating scales, and socioaetric 
techniques. Because ecological assessment shovid include assessment of 
the child in his/her ecologies other than school, assessment of adaptive 
behavior is included in this model* The inclusion of adaptive behavior 
assessment is an extremely potent nondiscriminatory assessment procedure 
(cf . , Mercer, 1973). Adaptive behavior assessment is essential for a nondis- 
criminatory assessment and its consideration in the diagnosis of mental 
retardation is required under P.L. 94-142. 

The interdisciplinary assessment model attempts to control for bia; as a 
result of the human decision-making process. This approach brings together 
a variety of professionals who have worked with the child with their discipline's 
techniques, approaches, and frameworks. The interdisciplinary team is to in- 
clude the child's teacher as the professional educator with whom the child has 
the most contact. Furthermore, the child's parents are essential members of 
the team and the child him/herself may be included. The interdisciplinary 
approach alone does not constitute a nondiscriminatory assessment, furthermore 
this approach appears to be poorly implemented in that parents are functionally 
excluded and team decisions are influenced by bureaucratic factors rather 
than the needs of the child (Weatherly, 1979). 
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Because each of the models of nondiscriminatory assessment described 
above addresses different sources of bias in the assessment process, it 
is obvious that no one model can stand alone in the nondiscriminatory assess- 
ment of children. Rather, these models need to be integrated in an 
approach to service delivery. One attempt at an integrated approach is 
that of the System of Multicultural Pluralistic Assessment (SOMPA) (Mercer 
& Lewis, 1978). The SOMPA is the best organized approach to nondiscrimi- 
natory assessment, however, it has not gone without criticism (cf., Oakland, 
1979; Brown, 1979; Goodman, 1979), The SOMPA is only one attempt at 
integration of some cf the components of the five models of nondiscrimi- 
natory assessment. A fully integrated approach would rely on a nondiscrimi- 
natory model of service delivery by well-trained professionals of an 
interdisciplinary team. These professionals should have an understanding 
and respect for cultural diversity; a firm knowledge of child develop- 
ment, pathology, and education; and the ability to go beyond traditional 
psychometric procedures using alternative assessment; and the ability 
to work well with other professionals, the regular classroom teacher, 
parents, and children. 
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Alternatives In the Organization of Categorical Programs 
The degree to which compensatory education, special education, and bilin- 
gual^ education result in resegregation is very much a function of their organi- 
zation. Alternatives in the organization of categorical programs have a common 
focus on reducing reliance on pullout and integrating special services into 
the regular educational program of the school. 
Compensatory Education 

Organization relying on "pull out" has been almost universal in compensa- 
tory education programs. Since a primary cause for reliance on pullout in 
compensatory education^ programs lies in the federal guidelines for achieving 
compliance, then alternative allocative and regulatory mechanisms may reduce 
this practice and concomitantly, its resegregative effects. The new amendments 
to Title I which authorize simplifying record keeping and reporting require- 
ments provide an opportunity to address this issue in the regulations. 

There have been a number of demonstration projects that relax Title I 
regulations governing the targeting of services and combining of funds across 
compensatory programs. One of these programs allows services to be provided 
to all students in a school where 75% of them are eligible. These changes 
have resulted in the reduction or elimination of pullout and the instituting 
of in-class compensatory programs. Reductions in compensatory services were 
more than offset by the additional instruction in the regular classroom 
(Milne, 1977; Rubin & David, 1981). However, schools with students eligible 
for compensatory aid may continue to find pullout the most practical way to 
deliver services. 

Another method for avoiding pullout is to provide Title I services in 
the regular classroom by defining the role of the Title I specialist as a 
consultant and resource person rather than simply as a subject matter specialist. 

d " 
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Instead of working with groups of students, the resource teachers act as con- 
sultants to regular classroom teachers and other school personnel. They 
assist teachers in assessing specific learning problems and preparing indivi- 
dual learning plans, train classroom aides and parent volunteers, and help the 
principal plan the schoolwide instructional program (Tobin & Bonner, 1978). 
This resolves the frequent problem of a loss of coordination between the stu- 
dents' regular and compensatory instructional program, as well. 

The success of compensatory education is dependent on coordination and 
joint planning of regular and compensatory programs (Glass & Smith, 1977; 
Frechtling & Hammond, 1978) and the school climate (Rossi et al., 1977; 
Coulson, Hanes, Ozene, Bradford, Doherty, Duck, & Hemenway, 1977). Pullout 
wreaks havoc with the classroom teacher s 1 abil i ty to plan and schedule ins t ruc- 
tion in the core curriculum (Kimbrough & Hill, 1981), but problems in coordi- 
nation and planning are difficult to overcome even where regulations are 
relaxed. 

Special Education 

In special education, mainstreaining (at least part-time placement in a 
regular classroom), is the major alternative to special class placement. 
Civil rights concerns regarding the disproportionate placement of black and 
Hispanic children in EMR classes were one of the major forces in the main- 
streaming movement (Dun.i, 1968). Most research comparing the effects of 
"mains tr earning and special classes on academic achievement of EMR children 
has failed to show significant differences between the two (Abramson, 1980; 
Corman & Gottlieb, 1978; Semmel et al., 1979). 

There is also little evidence that mainstrearred EMR children hs.ve more 
positive self-concepts or higher rates of self-acceptance by their non- 
retarded peers (Corman & Gottlieb, 1978; Semmel et al., 1979). However, 
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little attention has been paid to the variety of mainstreaming conditions 
that are possible. The amount of time spent in regular classrooms, the 
availability of resource room and other support services, and the organi- 
zation and curricula of regular and special classes are variables that have 
seldom been examined in research on mainstreaming. In addition, there is 
little information about the effects of mainstreaming on minority children. 
Available data suggest, however, that mainstreamed minority students from 
EMR classes may be placed in low-track classes that are as racially isolated 
as the special education (Kaufman, Agard, & Semmel, 1978). Thur, the effective- 
ness of mainstreaming in reducing resegregation depends on the extent to 
which regular classrooms are integrated and organized heterogeneously . 

At this time, no particular special education program, mainstreamed or 
segregated, has strong empirical support in either the cognitive or the 
affective domain. Thus the strongest arguments in favor of mainstreaming 
remain legal and moral ones: "The argument (is) not advanced that retarded 
children will perform better in mainstreamed settings, only that they will 
not perform worse. The data support the latter assertion" (Sanrael et al., 
1979, p. 269). Where minority children are disproportionately assigned to 
EMR classes, mainstreaming will avoid this resegregation only if regular 
classrooms are integrated. 
Bilingual Education 

The- relationship of the continuum of models of bilingual education to 

resegregation is primarily found in the characteristics of the students 
participating in each of these models. English as a Second Language (ESL) 
is by definition segregative, since the only participants in ESL programs are 
Limited-English-Proficiency (LEP) students. However, participation in ESL 
classes is likely to be for only a portion of the day and/or for only a 
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relatively short term within the child f s educational career* Therefore, the 
segregative nature of the program by its participants may be offset by the 
time in that segregated activity* All other models (bilingual education, 
bilingual-bicultural education, bilingual-bicultural-bicognitive education) 
may be segregative or integrative depending on the goals (transition or 
maintenance), student participants (one-way or two-way), and organizational 
structure* 

When considering resegregation, the choice of a transition or maintenance 
program must rely in great part on the expected participants in the program 
(one-way or two-way)* Transition programs are generally associated with 
remedial or compensatory education; such programs will not attract white or 
black students (Carter, 1979; Epstein, 1977; Fernandez & Guskin, 1981; Vazquez, 
1976). Thus, participants in a transition program are likely to be Hispanos 
or other linguistic minorities. The segregation by ethnicity may be offset 
by tne temporary nature of the program if transition is, in fact, effected. 
Should a district choose to implement a transitional program, emphasis must 
be placed on the organizational structure of the program if resegregation is 
to be minimized with maximum time spent in integrated settings. LEP students 
may join their English-proficient peers for coursework and activities that 
do not rely on English proficiency . Time spent in the bilingual program may 
also decrease with the age of the child so that eventually the child is 
involved in the program only for Spanish language classes. 

Two-way maintenance programs are by definition integrative. Such pro- 
grams are most appropriate for communities having a relatively large pro- 
portion of Hispanos. The involvement of other-than-Hispanic students is most 
likely to occur under local circumstances where Spanish proficiency has 
economic and political relevance. An example is Dade County, Florida (Cohen, 
1975; Gaarder, 1975; Mackey & Beebe, 1977). These programs tend to be "fragile, " 
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that is, their continued existence depends upon the commitment of school 
personnel and the community to the program (Carter & Segura, 1979). 

There is very little evidence on the extent of different types of 
bilingual education programs or on their consequences* In theory, alterna- 
tives that emphasize transition into the mainstream, or programs that 
involve two-way language acquisition and include English-proficient stu- 
dents, should be the least resegregative. 

Alternatives to the Instructional and Organizational Practices 
Within the Regular Education Program 

More "mainstreamed" delivery of categorical services and the reduction 
of ability grouping in regular classes require the use of organizational 
and instructional techniques that accommodate student diversity. Schools 
have traditionally responded to diversity in the regular education program 
by creating homogeneous instructional groups. Given the evidence on the 
racial and ethnic segregation in tracked and ability-grouped classrooms, 
the implications of flexible and heterogeneous grouping for avoiding resegre- 
gation are clear. A variety of instructional practices have been developed 
for use in classrooms that encompass a wide range of individual differences 
in ability and achievement. These alternatives differ in their approach to 
heterogeneity. Some emphasize individualized instruction, while others use 
small groups. Classroom and staff organization may also increase flexibility 
and thus "enhance capacity f 6r~Tian31ing ^student" "diversity." While there "is a 
very great need for further research and development on this topic, there 
are a few organizational and instructional alternatives which have been shown 
to have positive effects on interracial contact and educational attainment. 
Cooperative Learning Techniques 

The most promising research and practical application in the area of 
classroom organization is the family of techniques called cooperative learning 
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or student tear, learning. These instructional methods involve students 
working together in small, heterogeneous groups to learn academic materials 
and may include intergroup competition. Some relevant research reports are 
Johnson and Johnson (1974); Weigel, Kisner, and Cook (1975); Lucker, Rosen- 
field, and Aronson (1976); Hamblin, Hathaway, and Wodarski (1971); and Slavin 
(1977a, 1977b, 1977c, 1977d, 1977e, 1977f, 1978a, 1978b, 1979a, 1979b, 1979c, 

1979d, 1980a, 1980b). 

These techniques usually involve the creation of teams of students. Each 
team of roughly four to six students represents the full range of ethnic 
groups, ability-, and gender in the classroom. Academic work is structured so 
that the children on each team are dependent on each other but also so that 
disparity in achievement levels does not lead automatically to disparity in 
contributions to group goal attainment. For example, one team learning 
technique (Jigsaw) is structured so that each child is given inf ormation whi ch 
all group members need to complete their work. Another technique, Student 
Teams-Achievement Division (STAD) gives rewards for improvement in academic 
performance, so that students with weak academic backgrounds have the poten- 
tial to contribute as much to the success of the team as do the best students. 

There is" a considerable body of evidence which suggests that these 
approaches lead to higher than usual academic achievement gains for low- 
achieving students and almost always improve relations between -majority and 
- m -inorn:y-group-chrWren-<-Siavin^l980^ Sharaa, _19_8Q).. ..Compared to indi- 
vidualized instruction, the cooperative learning method produced higher achieve 
ment on a test of the materials studied and slightly more positive effect on 
students' self-concept, especially regarding peer relationships (DeVries, 
Lucassee, & Shackman, 1979). 

The work of Elizabeth Cohen and others on the Multi-Ability Classroom 
(MAC) has also shown promising results in fostering equal participant and 
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influence in cooperative learning groups. This approach is based on the pre- 
mise that students need special preparation for participation in cooperative 
mixed-ability groups in order to counter the effects of status generalization 
often found in heterogeneous and racially integrated classrooms. Rosenholtz 
(1977), for example, found that children seen as high in reading ability and 
high in status in group reading tasks also have high status in task groups 
that do not require reading. 

Mixed-ability groups are assigned cooperative learning tasks which re- 
quire a number of abilities and do not exclusively rely on reading, writing, 
and computation skills. In addition, students are prepared for the task by 
discussing the range of abilities it requires and are instructed that while 
no group member will possess all of the necessary skills, every member will 
be able to contribute at least one. The multiple ability assignments may be 
preceded by Expectation Training in which lov-status students are prepared 
for special tasks which they then teach to other students (Cohen, 1980). 

Multiple ability intervention helps to equalize status and participation 
in cooperative learning groups of both single-race and multiracial composition 
(Stulac, 1975; Cohen, 1979; Rosenholtz, 1980) and assure group success 
(Blanchard, 1975). In addition, low-achieving minority students have been 
found to exhibit more active learning behavior in classrooms that approximate 
the MAC model (Cohen, 1980; Ahmadjian-Baer, 1981). Genova and Valberg (1979) 
note in their study of school integration, "racial mixing" is the key to 
success and interracial learning teams are the most effective strat2gy for 
fostering interracial interaction within classrooms. 

Evidence concerning the impact of interracial academic cooperation with- 
out employing a specific team technique is less clear but suggestive of a 
positive impact (U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1976; Slavin & Madden, 
1979). This suggests that at the very least, teachers should not allow 





groupings created for specific purposes such as reading instruction to spill- 
over into the organization of seating patterns and other instruction, espe- 
cially if these specialized groupings prove to be racially segregative. 
Individualized Instruction 

Numerous approaches to and definitions of individualized instruction 
have been developed over the past two decades, as well as a professional con- 
sensus regarding its importance. The common elements of individualization 
usually include: (1) clearly written and/or stated academic objectives, 

(2) attention to individual needs, including individual diagnoses and pre- 

* 

scription, and (3) structured sequential instruction (Archanbault & St. 
Pierre, 1978). These characteristics have been emphasized in compensatory 
education and in special education (in the IEP requirements in P.L. 94-142, 
for example) as well as in individualized instruction techniques intended for 
general use. 

Some educators have cautioned that individualized education programs may 
lead, ironically, to homogeneous grouping practices (Bailey, forthcoming). 
Students who are working at similar levels may be grouped together, and 
because of the self-paced nature of classroom work, interaction among stu- 
dents may be limited. Thus well-intentioned efforts to deal with individual 
differences may collide with the goals of integrated education if they contri- 
bute to the racial and social stratification of students. p erhaps as a 
result of these concerns, proponents of various individualization techniques 
specify ways that they can be used in combination with flexible grouping 
practices (Bailey, forthcoming; Wang, 1979a). Examples include phasing of 
instruction and student self-scheduling. 

Phasing describes a set of characteristics usually found in non-graded 
individualized programs, including the following: (1) instructional groups 
are temporary and student mobility among them is high, (2) groups are 
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separate for each subject area, (3) group assignment standards and instructional 
objectives are clearly specified, and W evaluation is based on individual 
progress. Bailey (forthcoming) describes a high school science course based 
on the phasing model in which students are randomly assigned to sections of a 
large class with a team of several teachers. Within this format students 
ttend voluntarily selected lecture-discussions differentiated by level of 
cognitive difficulty, laboratory sessions based on sequential mastery of 
specific skills, heterogeneous discussion groups and field trips, and inde- 
pendent study and/or tutoria. sessions. Thus students receive instruction in 
a variety of group settings. Similar programs have been implemented in multi- 
age classrooms, incorporating a combination of instructional groupings. In 
one program, for example, heterogeneous groups of students are scheduled for 
work in learning stations. While the heterogeneous groups are using the 
learning stations, the teachers select st,dents with similar skill needs for 
small group instruction. An evaluation of this project reported achievement 
gains above the national norms, with an average gain of two years in reading 
and 1.5 years in arithmetic in one school year (District of Columbia Public " 
Schools, 1980) . 

Self-scheduling is designed to increase students' sense of responsibility 
for their own learning and use of time and to achieve a better "fit" between 
students' rate of learning and available learning time. The self-schedule 
system differs from other individual ^instruction systems in that stu- 
dents work on assignments in the order'they choose for the amount of time they 
need and record their own scheduling. A concomitant effect of self-scheduling 
is to increase the instructional time available to the teacher, both by 

a ,.n«it-ies and by insuring that fewer students 
reducing classroom management activities ana oy B 

will need attention at the same time (Wang, 1977a, 1977b). 

Students using self-scheduling in an inner-city elementary school have 
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been found to complete more tasks in less time than students using the sane 
individualized program but with block scheduling (Wang, 1979b). A self- 
scheduling system needs to be used vith other classroom practices such as 
multi-age grouping and team teaching in order to provide opportunities for 
peer interaction in small groups. 
Peer Tutoring 

Cross-age tutoring, in which older low- achieving children teach younger 
low-achieving children, is based on the rationale that the tee will benefit 
from additional individual help while the tutor will also learn through teach- 
ing and preparing to teach. Numerous peer tutoring programs were developed 
in the 1960s in inner-city schools with large black and Hispanic populations 
and were seen as a way to capitalize on classroom heterogeneity and to improve 
race relations (Gartner, Kohler, & Riessman, 1971). English-speaking and 
Spanish-speaking students, for example, can tutor each other in language 
skills and also gain cultural exposure and understanding. 

Considerable evidence exists of cognitive and affective gains for older, 
low-achieving tutors. Evidence of cor^ arable effects for tutees is less con- 
sistent. Some studies show positive academic and attitudinal changes for 
both tutor and tutee, while others have found that the benefits for the former 
do not also accrue to the latter (Devin-Sheehan, Feldman, & Allen, 1976). 

While positive results have been found for both black and white same- 
race tutoring pairs, very few studies have examined mixed-race pairs. One 
study that did so found that cross-race tutoring produced greater interracial 
interaction and acceptance for both tutoi and tutee, although there were no 
significant gains in achievement (Devin-Sheehan et al., 1976). 
Tears Organization \ 

Team-organized schools grou 4 < tudents in teams or mini-schouls with an 
interdisciplinary group of teachers. Students are randomly assigned to teams 
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and typically stay in the same unit through several grade levels* The tear, 
organization is especially advocated for middle schools and is designed to 
increase classroom heterogeneity, reduce the focus on grade-level expecta- 
tions, and increase student- teacher interaction. In a study comparing such 
schools with more traditionally organized ones, students in the team-organized 
schools had significantly more other-race friends and perceived their school f s 
interracial climate more favorably (Damico, Green, & Bell-Nathaniel, 1981). 

In summary, alternatives to homogeneous instruction are available and 
have been implemented. Cooperative learning techniques are presently the 
most well-researched of these; they represent the most direct attempt to 
establish ii.terracial contact within the heterogeneous classroom while at 
the same time providing effective instruction. 

Alternatives to Suspension 

Alternatives to jut-Qf-school suspension encompass both specific pro- 
grams designed to reduce suspension and behavior problems and subsequent 
dropping out, and school characteristics and practices that have been associ- 
ated with low suspension rates. Here examples of the range of in-school 
suspension (ISS) and related programs will be described, and available evi- 
dence on their ef fectivenesf on reducing overall suspension rates and minority 
suspension rates will be summarized. Some common characteristics of low- 
suspension schools will also be noted. 
In-Schocl-Suspension Programs 

There are three common models of in-school alternatives to suspension: 
guidance and counseling programs, time-out rooms, and in-school suspensior 
centers. The latter category is a brocd one in which the length of time, 
degree of isolations, and comprehensiveness of services varies a .great deal. 
In fact, many programs are hybrids that include elements of all three types. 
In addition, there are alternative schools for students with severe behavior 
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problems and those who have already dropped out or been expelled from regular 
schools (Garibaldi, 1979). 

Counseling programs . These programs provide individual, peer, or group 
counseling sessions for students, usually on a referral basis. Typically 
the objectives emphasize the improvement of self-concept, motivation, and 
attitude toward school. A variety of techniques such as Glasser's reality 
therapy, values clarification, conflict resolution, and decision making skills 
are employed (Bader, 1978; HIE, 1979). Some programs concentrate on helping 
sndents with problems to set academic and behavioral objectives (MaNab , 1978). 
Others focus on providing services on a schoolwide basis as a prevention 
effort. Examples of schoolvride programs include providing "desegregation aides" 
who conduct discussion sessions and conflict resolution activities (Higgins, 
1974) and a program including regular classroom instruction in human relations, 
basic encounter groups foj students and staff, parent training, and school 
and home "survival courses" for students with behavior problems (Bailey, 
1978). 

Time-out rooms . Students are six- *ly sent to a vacant room to "cool off" 
after a classroom disruption or conflict with a teacher. No examples were 
found of school programs that rely exclusively on this device. Frequently 
it is one of a range of interventions or a first step that is followed by 
counseling or in-school suspension (NIE, 1979; Bailey, 1978). 

In-school suspension centers and alternative schools . ISS centers are 
special classrooms where students are sent in lieu of out-of-school suspension. 
Students usually work on regular classroom assignments under the guidance of 
a supewising teacher; frequently additional academic services are also pro- 
vided such as tutoring and study skills instruction (NIE, 1979). Counseling 
sessions and parent conferences are usually a part of the ISS program (NIE, 
1979; Cotton, 1978). Students spend an average of three days in ISS (Garibaldi, 



1979) on referral of teachers and/or administrators may be largely isolated 
from the rest of the school, eating lunch at separate times and remaining in 
one classroom all day. Some schools provide a continuum of ISS-type alterna- 
tives, ranging from only part-day and very short-term to totally self-con- 
tained centers (e.g. , school within a school) with separate instructional pro- 
grams to alternative schools at separate locations (NIE, 1979; Cotton, 1978). 

Effectiveness of programs . Published evaluation data on suspension alter- 
natives tend to be impressionistic and not very specific or complete. There 
is some evidence that these programs result in fever out-of-school suspen- 
sions and lowered recidivism rates (NIE, 1979; Bader, 1978). Even without a 
reduction in racial disproportionality , significant reduction in use of sus- 
pension will reduce its resegregative impact. 

Indications of reduced minority disproportion in suspension rates are 
few, even though this issue has been a major factor in recognition of "the 
suspension problem 11 that led to the establishment of many alternative pro- 
grams (Garibaldi, 1979). Frequently racial data is not available Some suc- 
cess in reducing minority disproportions in suspensions has been reported by 
programs in Dallas, Louisiana, and Florida (Cotton, 1978; NIE, 1979; Bailey, 
1978). 

ISS program administrators and observers continue to express concern 
about the degree of racial isolation and disproportion in the a?iternative 
programs themselves (Arnez, 1978; Amove & Strout, 1980; NIE, 1979). These 
programs can become identified as "minority programs 11 especially when they 
involve a voluntary transfer tj an alternative school and a number of highly 
segregated alternative schools have been noted (Williams, in NIE, 1979). 
Particular attention to this issue, including careful data collection on 
racial composition of the programs and teacher/principal referrals of minority 
students, has beer. .-recommended (Mizell, in NIE. 1979). 
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School Differences in Suspension 

Studies of schools with low incidences of discipline problems and use of 
suspension have identified features or organization and school climate that 
appear to be relaced to the school's orderliness. It would be beyond the 
scope of this paper to extensively summarize the literature on the organiza- 
tional climate of schools, but it is worth noting some of the findings related 
to school s lspension rates . 

Most authors agree that the leadership of the school principal is an impor- 
tant element in dealing with student behavior (Brodbelt, 1980; Kaeser, 1979a). 
In a study focusing on schools within a single district with relatively high 
and lew suspension rates, several differences between the principals in the 
two groups of school were reported. According to both teachers' perceptions 
and principal's self-reports, principals in high-suspension schools placed 
primary emphasis on capable performance of their admini rative functions and 
saw the principal as the central figure in the school. Principals in low- 
suspension schools gave higher priority to fostering mutual respect between 
students and staff. Principals in the low-suspension schools were reported 
to be more visible around the school, while those in the high-suspension 
schools spent more time in their offices. The authors note that the litera- 
ture supports the inference that principals* visibility in the school posi- 
tively affects student morale and behavior. Low-suspension principals felt 
they had more discretion in making discipline decisions rhm did high-sus- 
pension principals. There was no difference between the two groups of "schools 
in student perceptions of the administration of discipline policy; student 
ratings of the consistency and fairness of enforcement were similar in high- 
and low-suspension schools (Bickel & Quails, 1979). 

Bickel and Quails (1979) also found that teachers in low- suspension 
schools rated their school more positively on all items related tp school 
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climate than did teachers in high-suspension schools. These items included 
assessment of students' respect for teachers, honesty and sincerity of people 
in the scr.wol, students 1 enjoyment of school, students 1 feeling of acceptance 
ir. school, ^nd the school's learning environment. Teachers' respect for stu- 
dents is greater in the low-susper.^ion schools, according to principals' 
reports. Classroom observers found no differences between the two groups of 
schools in the^relationship of teacher-student interactions to students' race 
or sex. However, students in low-suspension schools rated teachers' nonverbal 
communication more positively than did students in high-suspension schools. 
Results of student ratings were less clear with school differences interacting 
with race and sex differences. White students in low-suspension schools 
rated their schoo 1 climate more positively than did black students in both 
groaps of schools ^nd white students in high-suspension schools. 

While the Louisville study identified climate and leadership differences 
in schools with low overall suspension rates, the disproportionate suspension 
of black students was not related to these characteristics (Bickel & Quails, 
1979). However, a case study of two school districts that examined schools 
with low minority disproportion in suspension found thac perceptions of a 
favorable interracial climate and staff support for integration- separated 
these schools from those with greater racial disparity (Bennett & Harris, 1981). 

Alternative programs alone are probably not sufficient to correct racial 
disparity in enforcement of school discipline. Rather, the climate of the 
school must reflect an explicit concern with race relations in general and 
with interracial fairness in administering discipline. School administrators 
can manifest this concern in at least two ways. First, rules governing 
behavior and establishing disciplinary offenses should be developed with 
broad participation, including staff, students and parents. The common 
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expectations for behavior in school that result from this process should be 
widely communicated throughout the school. In addition, tardiness and other 
attendance-related offenses probably should not be punishable by suspension, 
and vague prohibitions that allow a great deal of discretion in enforcement, 
such as "insubordination, 11 should probably be eliminated altogether. The 
second action that administrators can take is to analyze carefully the reasons 
for minority suspensions and other disciplinary actions. 

Schools should keep records on suspension including the reason for the 
suspension, the teacher or staff person involved, and the race and sex of the 
student involved. This allows the school principal, parents and others to 
analyze the reasons for suspension by race and sex, and to determine if parti- 
cular teacfters or staff members have problems needing attention. Until Che 
leadership in a school understands the causes of disproportionate minority 
suspension in that school at that time, solutions are impossible. 

In-service training for teachers and administrators can facilitate the 
implementation of these practices. Teachers frequently request in-service 
training in classroom management immediately after desegregation begins and 
such programs have been found to reduce discipline problems in recently 
desegregated schools. Administrators can also benefit from in-service train- 
ing in developing and administering rules of conduct and in establishing a 
positive interracial climate (Smylie & Havley, 1981), 

Summary and Recommendations for Research and Development 

The problem of resegregation usually grows out of schools' responses to 
externally imposed change. As school desegregation yields increasing academic 
and behavioral diversity within schools, schools rely on traditional assess- 
ment, instructional, and disciplinary practices that are aimed at producing 
homogeneous groups of students that also tend to be racially and ethnically 
more homogeneous than the school population at large. These practices may 
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be well-intentioned and based on the dominant educational philosophy of 
meeting individual educational needs. Nevertheless, the means for achieving 
this goal that are typically part of the school culture and manifested in 
its organizational routines conflict with the institution of educational pro- 
cesses that are intended to bring about integrated education in desegregated 
schools. This creates a paradox for students. As school level diversity 
increases, the diversity of contacts experienced by each student may actually 
decrease as homogeneous grouping practices are more extensively used to 
manage this diversity. 

Academic grouping practices that are commonly used to manage diversity 
include: ability grouping ana tracking, compensatory education, special edu- 
cation, and bilingual education. Resegregation results from pupil assignment 
practices and organization of these programs. Factors associated with resegre- 
gation through student assignment practices are use of standardized testing, 
cultural insensitivity of school personnel, and student and parent choice. 
Traditional student assignment practices invariably result in the dispro- 
portionate assignment of minority students to low ability proups and to other 
programs addressing academic deficiencies. The organization of the programs 
thus becomes crucial , for it is the organization that determines the degree to 
which the programs become resegregative. 

Program organization determines the degree to which minority students 
have an opportunity for equal status interaction with their majority peers. 
Any ability grouping or tracking system will tend to resegregate as long as 
race and class are associated with measures of achievement. Flexible programs 
that group for particular goals will provide more opportunities for inter- 
racial contact than rigid programs that track students for all academic experi- 
ences on the basis of a particular achievement such as reading level. Full- 
time programs for special and bilingual education result in obvious resegre- 
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gation, Pullout programs may be potentially less segregative since less time 
is usually spent out of the regular classroom on a daily basis, as a result 
of their eligibility for multiple programs* The fragmented nature of the 
public policies mandating such programs and the concomitant fragmentation 
of the services provided at the school level serve to exacerbate the problem 
of resegregation. 

The school's response to the social diversity of the student population 
is also reflected in its disciplinary procedures. Black students, more than 
Hispanos, are disproportionately suspended. Both blacks and Hispanos drop out 
of school at disproportionate rates, but Hispanos tend to have a higher dropout 
rate than blacks and tend to drop out at an earlier age. Teacher attitudes 
and school climate are associated with resegregation through discipline 
policies. Alternatives to suspension while potentially promising have not 
been shown to eliminate racial disproportionality in suspensions. 

In order for schools to reduce or eliminate wi thin-school resegregation, 
they must implement fundamental changes in the organization of instruction 
and in the assessment of student performance and in ir ways of dealing with 
student behavior. Student assessment should incorporate a wide range of infor- 
mation from a variety of sources and should be interpreted by well-informed 
consumers of testing information. Instruction should be organized so that 
heterogeneous groups of students have the opportunity for educational inter- 
action; special support services should be provided with as much integration 
with the regular school program as possible. Student discipline should empha- 
size keeping students in school, dealing with the sources of behavior problems 
including the influence of school climate on behavior, and the development and 
enforcement of discipline policy in a racially and ethnically equitable manner. 

'Part of the reason that traditional school practices which are resegre- 
gative persist may be the overwhelming nature of the changes required. For 
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teachers and administrators this means change in attitudes and behavior, as 
well as change in instructional methods and strategies for social control, 
and classroom management. Some of these changes are a part of adapting to 
any innovations, but in school desegregation, these problems — all of which are 
sources of personal stress — must be confronted simultaneously. 

As noted previously, these are available alternatives to traditional 
methods of assignment, instruction, and organization that are responsive to 
differences and yet encourage equal status contact. However, these examples 
fall far short of an adequate technology for avoiding or eliminating resegre- 
gative practices. 

In the course of gathering and analyzing information for this paper, we 
have become acutely aware of specific reseaioh needs in several areas related 
to resegregation. Almost every topic we investigated is characterized by gaps 
in data and analysis on sources of the problem, or by a paucity of alternative 
models to reduce the problem, or both. Frequently, the assertion that 
resegregation occurs is built on fragmented pieces of collateral evidence, be- 
cause much of the research on educational practices is not conducted in a 
desegregated setting or the racial context is not specified. 

The specific topics about which' it seems research, development, evalua- 
tion and dissemination would be most important for making further progress 
in the reduction of resegregation are: 

1. Instructional techniques for teaching heterogeneous groups of students . 
Only cooperative learning techniques among the flexible and hetero- 
geneous grouping practices are backed by empirical evidence that 
provides considerable confidence of their effectiveness. 

2 . Scheduling, grouping and instructional practices to facilitate inter - 
action among heterogeneous high school students . Resegregation is 
particularly acute in high schools where differentiation of the curri- 
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culum is most pronounced; there is almost no information about 
strategies to mitigate the separation that occurs. 

3. Discipline techniques, including alter native forms of in-school sus- 
. gensiT b that reduce the disproportio nalitv of suspensions or exclu- 
sions of minority group children . The literature is replete with 
examples of techniques, but there is an absence of comparison among 
programs that would allow identification of program characteristics 
that are linked to desirable outcomes in different settings. There 
is also little evaluation data that assesses impact on dispropor- 
tionate minority suspensions. 

4. Further development and evaluation of psychological assessment 
techniques for evaluating m inority children fairly. There is little 
evidence to suggest how currently developed experimental techniques 
affect assessment and placement of minority group children. 

5. Development and assessment o f alternative approaches to the delivery 
of cate gorical services . Little sustained analysis of effects of 
alternatives to pullout programs has been accomplished. 

Traditional practices, though resegregative, have survived because they 
are thought to be necessary to achieve the two basic goals of the school, 
academic achievement for individual students and order. Until educators have 
techniques for effectively dealing with the educational needs of a diverse stu- 
dent body in an integrated setting, desegregation will not be seen as a viable 
educational strategy. Resegregation is a manifestation of the failure of 
desegregation as a philosophy that educators and pa'.ents believe in as a 
strategy that benefits children. 
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